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"makes a moral of the devil himself." Sir Thomas Erpingham
is in the same cheerful vein ; when, upon entering, the King
wishes a soft pillow for his white head, he replies that he is
happy since he may truthfully say, "Now lie I like a king."
Pleased with this contempt for privation, Henry takes leave of
his nobles, and, refusing the company of Erpingham, betakes
himself to his tent to mature his plans for the coming battle,
taking with him the fervent benison of the good old knight.
On his way to his tent the King encounters the braggart
Pistol, who challenges him, the King passing himself off as a
gentleman of a company, whilst Pistol in his turn declares
himself
" As good a gentleman as the emperor,"
which draws from the King the response,
" Then you are a better than the king."
The mention of the King's name draws from Pistol such praise
as must have greatly offended the King's ear, such as "a
bawcock" and "an imp of fame." Pistol's ignorance of French
causes him to exclaim, when the King gives his name as Harry
le Roy, "Le Boy] a Cornish name." The King corrects him,
saying that he is Welsh, and, upon inquiry, confesses that he
not only knows Fluellen but is his kinsman, and warns Pistol,
who threatens to knock Fluellen's leek about his pate upon St.
Davy's Day, that Pistol is more likely to be worsted in such an
encounter than the Welshman. Pistol retires, and Fluellen and
Gower enter. Not seeing the King, the Welshman as usual
lays down the "auncient prerogatifs and laws of the wars," this
time against noise in the camp, and scores off Gower by saying
that " if the enemy is an ass and a fool and a prating coxcomb,"
there is no need for the English to imitate him in this particular,
which calls forth from the King in an aside the truthful remark
that
" There is much care and valour in this Welshman."
Then ensues a colloquy between the King and three soldiers of
the camp, viz. Bates, Court, and Williams. The King poses as
a soldier of the company of Sir Thomas Erpingham, whose
opinion of the state of affairs, asked for "by Williams, is given by
the King, that the English are "as men wrecked upon a sand,
that look to be washed off the next tide." That Sir Thomas has
not expressed this opinion to the King is not only admitted but
defended by Henry, for the King, he argues, is only a man, and
no one " should possess him with any appearance of fear, lest he,
by showing it, should dishearten his army." Bates says that
the King wishes himself well out of the present scrape, even